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This plan has been written with the ap- 
proval of several prominent educators. 
It is now presented to students. 


FELLOW STUDENTS: Oxford Univer- 
sity is said to have originated in an emigra- 
tion of students and teachers from an older 
institution of learning. Indications are that 
many of you are dissatisfied with the kind 
of education, you are receiving in your col- 
lege. Are you interested in founding an 
entirely new type of college? 

Here, in brief, is what I propose: 


1. A student body of three hundred care- 
fully chosen students. ‘These students will 


be selected on the basis of their physical 
and mental superiority, interest in learning, 
and capacity for leadership. In New Col- 
lege they will be trained for intelligent 
living in the new world and for leadership 
in the new renaissance by intense study, 
association with like-minded companions 
and teachers, conference with leaders, and 
the general spirit of the place. 


2. A faculty of untrammeled instructors. 
The teachers will be selected by their col- 
leagues and the upper classmen for their 
intellectual ability and liberality of out- 
look. They will enjoy absolute academic 
freedom. Tenure of office will be subject 
only to public opinion within the college 
community. Such conditions, together with 
the salaries offered—four or five thousand 
dollars—and the unique opportunity which 
the experiment will afford should attract 
a superior facujty—men of university cali- 
bre in a small] college. We agree with Ex- 
President Meiklejohn that students and fac- 
ulty are the two essentials of a college. 
Most colleges put large sums into buildings 
and sma}l sums into men; New College will 
completely reverse the emphasis. 


3. A liberal curriculum. The course of 
study in detail must be worked out by the 
faculty and the advanced students of the 
institution. The provisional:, curriculum, 
however, will be similar to that proposed 
by the Student. Curricular Committee of 
Barnard College. Mediaeval students had a 
good deal to say about their courses of 
study. The German Studententag, as re- 
ported by Joachim Friedrich at Hartsdale, 
urges giving the students power to choose 


State College, New Mexico 


and dismiss their professors and to deter- 
mine what subjects should be taught. In 
New College, teachers and advanced stu- 
This much 
may be definitely promised: Every effort 
will be made to adapt the curriculum to 
present social needs and to make the in- 


dents will have these rights. 


struction genuinely vital. 


4. Extra-Curricular interests. In the new 


college students will develop their own out- 


side interests. Learning will be the princi- 


pal “student activity”: teachers and students 
will probably agree that there should be no 
intercollegiate athletics: teachers, because 
the institution can well afford to dispense 
with the type of publicity athletics can 
bring; and students, because all serious stu- 
dents realize that intercollegiate athletics 
interfere with the true aim of a college. 
Students might engage in intramural 
sports, journalism, drama, self-help, busi- 
ness, art, and so on; always remembering 
that the college is devoted primarily to the 
development of intellectual leadership. 


So much for a brief’ outline of the pro- 
gram. The question is how can it be carried 
out. Easily enough—if there are several 
hundred young people in America actually 
interested in the proposal. Reference has 
already been made to the mediaeval univer- 
sities. New College can be financed as they 
were. With a tuition fee of $250.00—many 
colleges and universities charge a much 
larger fee—the new college would have an 
annual income of $75,000, a meager enough 
sum, it is true, but sufficient for the real 
needs of a small college. The fund would 
be thus distributed: $55,000 for salaries; 
$10,000 for rent and upkeep of temporary 
quarters; $10,000 for books and laboratory 
supplies each year. 

The College, as such, would have no dor- 
mitories and refectories, fearing to run the 
risk of being confounded with a boarding 
house, a country club, or an amusement 
park. Houses may be rented by students 
and conducted cooperatively. For lecture 
rooms and laboratories the College will 
rent adequate quarters. Proximity to a 
Jarge city—Chicago, New York, or Wash- 
ington—will give access to libraries for re- 
search. In case endowment is secured, it 
can be used in reducing the tuition fees, 
or otherwise as the community may elect. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
decline of many fine institutions dates from 
the beginning of their financial indepen- 
dence. 


Are you interested in a college which 
has these features: 


1. A small college with all the advantages 
of an ideal small college and none of 
the disadvantages of most actual small 
colleges; 


z. A strong faculty—several Sandersons 
of Oundle; 


3. A modern course of study; 


4. No trustees or regents—not a business 
men’s college; 


5. No hierarchical, graduation and bureau- 
cratic subordination and mechanically 
standardized scheme of .measurement 
for the attainments of the professors 
—see the Higher Learning in America; 


6. An institution for students who osten- 
sibly and really seek an education, who 
can be counted on to seek knowledge 
on their own initiative, who need guid- 
ance not coercion; 

In one word: 


“A college free to pursue its mission 
as the maker of men and enlightener 
of mankind, with unobscured vision 
of the truth, and power to proclaim 
the truth without fear or favor of 
politicians, or religious sects, or bene- 
factors, or public cries, or its own ad- 
ministrative machinery.” 


Are you interested? I should like to re- 
ceive your comments, criticisms, sugges- 
tions, queries, or faculty nominations. 


Vassar 


The Student Curriculm Committee is in- 
stituting a series of lectures to clarify 
ideas on education. The lectures will be 
informal talks given by members of the 
faculty and will be followed by discussion 
from the floor The general subjects dis- 
cussed will be scholarship, the purpose of 
a college, graduate study, honor courses, 
and European and American methods of 
study. 


Tage Two 


A Graduate School of 


Economics and 
Politics 


A new venture in education has recently 
been launched in Washington on the theory 
that further experimentation in graduate 
work in economics and politics is justified. 
No one can deny that graduate work in 
American universities has too often been a 
mere continuation of the undergraduate 
system, with its false emphasis on roll calls, 
points for credit, lectures and recitations, 
stereotyped examinations, inflexible major 
and minor requirements,—machinery all 
foreign to the thought process. Such ritual 
has tended to make knowledge formal, 
mechanical, and external. What should be 
a great adventure has at times become a 
mere respectable familiarity with names 
and subject matter. 

Washington University of St. Louis, in 
establishing a new graduate school of eco- 
momics and politics, chose Washington, D. 
C. for the enterprise. This choice was 
dictated by the conviction that as far as 
possible, the gulf between learning and life 
should be bridged. Unequalled library fa- 
cilities and data from various government 
bureaus are available for the students, as 
well as the cooperation of those actively 
engaged in the Institute of Government 
Research and the Institute of Economics. 
In addition, numerous contacts are made 
possible with experts in the fields of labor, 
agriculture, finance, transportation and 
business enterprise. As a substitute for 
formal routine, there is found: 


1) A wide range of general reading in 


the literature of economics and 
politics. 
2) Reading in the student’s field of 


special interest. 

8) Organized discussions by students 
and instructors, the small number of 
students making possible intimate 
contact between students and also 
between instructor and student. 

4) Conferences with visiting economists, 
foreign and American, who are in- 
vited to live for a time in the resi- 
dence house. 

5) A series of discussions on problems 
of economics and politics conducted 
by members of the staff of the Foun- 
dation, the Institutes of Economics 
and Government Research, and by 
economists and public men in the 
various governmental departments 
in Washington. 

Walton H. Hamilton, who last 

resigned as professor of economics from 
Amherst, represents Washington Univer- 


spring 


sity at the Research Foundation. Other 
leading economists from America and 
Europe will be added to the staff. The 


number of students is strictly limited and 
only those who have already done some 
graduate work are admitted. In this re- 
spect it differs from the London Schoo! of 
Keonomics, but it seems probable that in 
a few years the two schools will occupy 
analagous positions in their respective 
countries. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Football Posers for 
Psychology Students 


By a Psychology Professor 


One of the main tasks of science is to 
“put through the mili” the unverified as- 
sumptions and hasty assertions of every 
day life. The recent discussion of football 
in these columns is full of such assump- 
tions and assertions—important if true, but 
quite unproved. Psychology students in- 
tent on relating laboratory and real life 
have here an open field, close at hand. 


Try this on your statistical machine 
“Football 


ment and mental development of men in 
Is this true? Do the foot- 


shows the physical develop- 


the university.” 


ball players represent a “random sampling”’” 


of the university physique? Or are they 
picked off the upper end of the distribution 
curve of physical ability? If the latter is 
true, what is the statistical validity of 
characterizing the whole distribution by the 
extremes? Can one judge the height of 
American men by seeing the tallest seven- 
footers collected into a brass band? 


“Physical and intellectual come together 
in any question of vitality. (Cf. the Eliza- 
bethan Age in English Literature.)” What 
is the correlation between physical and in- 
tellectual vitality (and what precisely does 
“intellectual vitality” mean?) Do the two 
traits occur in the same individual; e. g., 
how far are the college athletes the fur- 
nishers of inteilectual vitality; or are such 
cases infrequent, though much praised, 
occurrences? Does the pouring out of vital- 
ity in football thereby increase the pour- 
ing out of intellectual vitality (for this is 
the point of the footballist argument); or 
is there a negative correlation between the 
two—the physical inhibits the intellectual, 
the player being too tired or fagged emo- 
tionally to do anything else? 

“Teams tend to improve the physical 
training of the whole school.” Is this a true 
general statement? Or is there actually 
a negative correlation, in the larger schools 
at least; much attention to varsity teams 
decreasing the amount of first-class care 
given the ordinary student? 


Ed Psych to the Rescue 


Under the Theory of Transfer we find 
some amusing assertions to be verified. 


For the benefit of the unitiated, unpsy- 
chologized students it should be explained 
that, according to the Theory of Transfer, 
the extent to which what is learned in one 
experience will actually “transfer” or oper- 
ate in another experience depends on the ex- 
tent of identity of elements in the two ex- 
periences. How far are the specific facts and 
habits, methods of approach, attitudes such 
as confidence in one’s ability to do certain 
kinds of things, how far are these 


-elements, learned in the first experience, 


actually called out and used in the later 
experiences? There is no such thing as 
learning a “general ability or faculty” 
through one piece of specific training. It 


was the set of researches on which this 
theory is based that first gave an answer 
to the claims of Latin and Greek to increase 
the “mental discipline,” or of Mathematics 
to increase the “reasoning power,” of the 
long suffering student who was required 
to take these subjects. 

Curiously, these same wild claims are now 
being made by exponents of football. What 
will your researchers say to statements like 
these? 

Football teaches “virility, loyalty, cour- 


age, mental alertness, stamina.” 


learn when to express oneself with abandon- 
ment and to get the habit of finishing after 


one has made the start. To learn as soon 


in life as possible that everything has its 
price.” 

“Through the necessity for machine-like 
cooperation of the eleven men on the team, 
the men learn to sacrifice self-gain or glory 
for the benefit of the team—a lesson which 
comes up time and again to any man who 
is working in a business of any kind. 

“The men learn the necessity of master- 
ing the fundamentals before they can hope 
to succeed..... 

“Football forces a man to concentrate his 
mind on what he is going to have to do 
when there are terrible distractions around 
him.” 

“Through athletics one learns how to deal 
with other men.” 


Thank God for Instincts 


Students familiar with the present con- 
troversy on the instinct theories and the 
notion of certain activities being the “ex- 
pressions” of instincts will find much to 
ponder in this: 

“Tt (football) must represent the most 
vital of all expressions, probably the instinct 
of self-expression and struggle for exist- 
ence.” 


Illinois 


According to the New York Times, Pre- 
sident David Kinley of the University of 
Illino’s proposes that credit toward a de- 
gree be awarded for playing in an inter- 
collegiate athletic contest or taking cor- 
rective gymnastics. The Columbia Spec- 
tator protests against thus further “cheap- 
ening” the college degree. 


“Youth@ 


AN INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 
OF YOUNG ENTERPRISE 


Edited by ROLF GARDINER 
St. Johns College, Cambridge, England. 


Subscription $1.25 a year. 
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TOWARD A NEW THEATRE 


THE ENTERPRISE OF THE HARVARD DRAMATIC CLUB* 


An interview with Ralph de Someri Childs, 
"24, for two years Secretary of the Club; 
supplemented by information gathered 
here and there. 


il 

To produce, every year, a foreign play 
which has not previously been enacted in 
English on the American stage: this is the 
undertaking of the Harvard Dramatic Club. 
‘The cultural end is obvious; but it is to 
be suspected that it is secondary, and that 
the tradition forms primarily a matrix into 
which can be poured a generous, adven- 
turous enthusiasm, which is the real allure- 
ment to the students in the Club. 

Beginning with an idea, and that idea a 
sound and ship-shape one, the Harvard 
Dramatic Club has been able, with no more 
expenditure of effort than is thrown by the 
average university ‘“Masquers’” organiza- 
tion into tag-ending after the burlesquers, 
to acquire a national reputation, a tradi- 
tion, and a life of its own. Its plays are 
the only amateur productions in the city 
of Boston which regularly get reviews from 
the most responsible papers; and once in 
every cycle of five or six years, the Club 
during the Spring vacation takes ovir a 
New York professional theatre. In the 
Spring of 1923, for example, in the Comedy 
Theatre, four performances of Andreyev’s 
play “The Life of Man” alternated with 
four of Sasha Guitry’s “Beranger.” 

Every play is an adventure; for never 
has it been seen either by actors or audi- 
ence; hence there is no memory, in the mind 
of either, of a tradition, a set of conven- 
tions embodied in the play by its past sen- 
tient history. The breath of art and of 
life must for the first time be breathed 
into it by its present creators. All is open 
to them; and if under these conditions they 
succumb to “academic deadness,” it is only 
because, of themselves, they are ready to 
krepieren. 

Pee 

“The Liar,” this year’s play, by Carlo 
Goldoni, was chanced upon and promptly 
seized by a member cf the Club, when it 
came up as a scenic problem in a course 
called “Fine Arts 28.” Sometimes the play 
chosen is current, but more frequently the 
current ones are not yet available in Eng- 
lish. “Beranger’” was translated for the 
first time by Howard Phillips, ’23, as a 
part of his academic work in a course on 
English composition with Dean Briggs, and 
thus came to the attention of the Club. 
Next year’s play, it is rumored, has al- 
ready been picked up at Brentano’s. No 
sooner is one play finished than all eyes 
commence searching for the next. A fac- 
ulty advisory committee exists, but remains 
in the background; and it has occurred that 


*The Dramatic Club has no connection 
with Professor G. P. Baker’s “47 Work- 
shops.” The former is a spontaneous un- 
dergraduate activity, the latter professional 
preparation for the theatre. The Work- 
shops produce only plays written by those 
of their own number. 


the students have put on some of their 
most successtul productions py an act ot 
‘toolhardiness when even the great Proties- 
sor Baker was skeptical or opposing. 

Agaim in setting and in art no single 
school is followed, no style insisted on. ‘lhe 
winning model tor the stage is chosen with 
catholic to.erance by Protessor Arthur t'ope 
ot the Fine Arts Department and the ctti- 
cers of the Club, trom among those sub- 
mitted in a competition open to the whole 
school. ‘“Beranger” was realistic, “The 
Liar’ historic, and “he Lire oc Man’ im- 
pressionistic in setting. 

A consistent alertness for the best, a 
consciousness of work worthy or the most 
strenuous efiorts, has brought to the Har- 
vard Dramatic Club triumphs even in the 
purely technical fields, discoveries sure to 
pe missed by those who are out to do the 
standard thing. ‘The gradual and delicate 
changes ox both hue and tone in lighting, 
tne involutions without hitch or halt, that 
g.ve the modern stage such undisturbing 
pieasantness, are accomplished by the very 
simple means of unrolling a bolt of silk, 
appropriately dyed, over the spot-lights. 
‘Vhis technique was brought back from Ger- 
many to America by Lee Simonson, a 
member of the Club, which thus became 
the first to use it, not only in the American 
college academic world, but in the country 
as a whole. 

3. 

As has been intimated, the routine of 
putting on a play is very much like the 
routine everywhere. There is little outward 
difference between preparing for a good 
play or a wretched one. ‘The delicate busi- 
ness of selecting and satisfying the patron- 
esses who lend their names to the program 
is perhaps peculiar in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, habitat of the best families; but 
troubles like those with a pianist who could 
not play in a theatre with the orchestra 
pit under the platform, because the master 
cannot perform unless seen, and who, five 
minutes before the opening, decided to play 
if the grilling was removed so that he would 
be visible to the first three rows—the same 
which previously he had demandéd to have 
cleared out for him—could have occurred to 
any college organization. Of incidental in- 
tcrest, also, is the question why the censor 
oft “The Liar,’ the dean of a neighboring 
women’s college, should have chosen for her 
blue pencil the following explanation why 
girls marry: 

Act 1, Scene 2. Pantalone: Aye, few of 
"un without that. Some for a better house, 
some for more liberty, and some for two- 
abed. 

The members of the Club seem to have 
cared much less about this censoring than 
about the fact that the newspaper critics 
can never, no matter how good the produc- 
tion, leave out the word “amateur” in speak- 
ing of it; but this can easily be explained; 
for no critic under heaven should be expect- 
ed to discard so convenient a defensive 
weapon against a possible ridicule of his 
enthusiasm! 


The form of the organization, also, is not 
unusual. About thirty of those carrying 
the heaviest work are admitted into mem- 
bership every year on recommendation from 
the heads of the five departments of acting, 
stage, lighting, art, and business. There 
is the usual secretariat, working together 
with the department heads; but all competi- 
tions are open to outsiders on equal terms 
with members of the Club. 


4. 


More important is the question how it 
comes that such an undertaking can suc- 
ceed. Boston is not New York; the “pro- 
fession,” as was said in the Harvard Crim- 
son, considers Boston good for only music 
shows and “‘t. b. m.” offerings. Moreover, 
whatever can be said about Professor G. P. 
Baker, and the opportunities his presence 
in Cambridge brines to students of contact 
with great theatrical men, this does not 
wholly explain the Dramatic Club; for his 
work is with the ‘47,” while the Club is 
coached by James D. W. Seymore. In part, 
but only in part, the reason is that Har- 
vard College, unlike most other colleges, 
is a place where, in a student body of three 
thousand, you can find an aristocracy of 
students whose ruling interests may lie 
in such a rose-patch as eighteenth century 
poetry instead of out on Scramble Field. 
How strange it must sound to a European 
reader that this needs mentioning! Then, 
too, Harvard has no freshman caps, and 
the student body as well as the college 
seems relatively unconcerned with train- 
ing for Character. Perhaps this leaves 
more energy for art. 

And then there is “the Will as Vision.” 

Dp: eee Ae 


INTERCOLLEGIATE POETRY! 


Last year a poetry memorial prize was 
established at Mount Holyoke by the 
parents of a student who had loved poetry. 
As the college already had a similar prize 
for its own undergraduates, it decided on 
a broader plan. Invitations have been 
.ssuéd to Yale, Princeton and Vassar, re- 
spectively, to send a delegate to Mount 
Holyoke on April 18, to read a group of 
criginal poems before a judge. The read- 
ing is not to take longer than twenty min- 
utes. After this meeting, the poems will 
be sent to two other judges and the prize 
awarded on the findings of all three. 
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1 enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 


the New Student for one year. 
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MIRABILE DICTU 


Over the heads of compatriots in the sub- 
ways and in restaurants, we gleaned from 
the 
something terrible was in progress at Al- 


their newspapers information that 


bion, Michigan. Prexy seemed to be in 
Charges seemed to be: 1. that he 
had discharged a secretary and failed to 
replace her, 2. that he had expelled a flapper 
for using smoke and likker, one or the other 
or both, we forget the exact combination; 
3. that this flapper accused him of too 
great affection on an earlier occasion, the 
two extremes showing undue careening in 
an effort, we suppose, to strike a balance; 
4. that he had shaken the self-confidence, 
vanity or reputation of some esteemed 
people by calling them names; 5. that he 
was not as Christian as the student body. 
The first report we read had it that for 
the last offense, viz., not being sufficiently 
Christian, the president received a volley 
of hymn-books; but we now lay that state- 
ment to the enthusiasm of our contempora- 
ries; for in the student paper it appears 
that only single books were thrown. 

For the rest, we rely on the official ac- 
count in the student paper. Apparently a 
sort of Sanhedrin, Grand Inquisition, or 
Klonklave, composed of the so-called student 
leaders, met the night before the Great 
Event, and “decided to organize the mem- 
bers of the five organizations represented 
in the gathering into a unified body to hiss 
the president until he should leave the chap- 
el platform.” The development of this re- 
markable plan took till 2:30 in the morn- 
ing. It was ably executed; for, according 
to the Albion Pleiad, “iramediately after 
the effect desired by the group of organized 
students was accomplished, the uproar sub- 
sided, and perfect chapel order reigned for 
the rest of the hour under the guiding hand 
of Dean Williams and Dr. F. H. Clapp,” 
and there was “no violence.” The desired 
effect having been accomplished, viz., the 
retirement of the president in distress and 
humiliation, the meeting closed with prayer. 

Another reason for dissatisfaction with 
the president, given out by “the creative 
minds of the sensational press” —as the 


trouble. 


‘In Europe we know that an age is dying. Here in America it would 
be easy to miss the signs of coming change, but I have little doubt that it will 
come. A realization of the aimlessness of life lived to labor and to die, having 
achieved nothing but avoided starvation, and of the birth of children, also 
doomed to the weary treadmill, has seized the minds of millions.’’ 


Pleiad with its modest two-inch headline 
calls them, was that he called Albion a 
“Gopher Prairie” or “Main Street” town. 
It is not reported whether this charge was 
investigated by the committee appointed 
by the Board of Trustees; perhaps before 
the student action there was lack of evi- 
dence. 
* oe ke * 

Of course there was provocation, and the 
whole affair has the air of an outburst. 
Doubtless, now that their tempest in a tea- 
pot is over, the Albion students are sorry 
that they acted like a gang of naughty 
children, and we wish them success with 
their new regime. 


NO, THANK YOU! 


We were recently flattered by the visit 
of a college president who wanted to know 
just what it was we wanted from the col- 
leges. We have also been told that some 
of the presidents at the convention across 
the way of the Association of American 
Colleges were apprehensive about us. They 
surely take us much too seriously. 

Is it an American youth movement we 
are after? Emphatically, no! Movements 
to the left of us, movements to the right of 
us volley, gas and thunder, especially youth 
movements. The only authentic American 
Youth Movement we know is that of the 
boys who play hookey from school. We 
could, however, by this time, for any one 
willing to pay for it, issue an instruction 
book on how to start a youth movement. 
Chapter one, “How to prove that, although 
it arose at a convention planned by a per- 
fectly stable present institution, it is a 
spontaneous expression of youth.” Chapter 
two, “How to say that you never organize 
or seek to organize anywhere, except by 
the spontaneous request of a local group, 
purely self-inspired.” Chapter three, “How 
to inspire local groups to ask you to or- 
ganize them.” Ete. Other chapters in pre- 
paration. 

Do we want to reform the colleges? 
Again, no. We leave that to the “educa- 
tors.” This point is hard to make, especial- 
ly since we admit articles criticising the 
college. But if all the changes thus far 
suggested in various articles in The New 
Student were to be adopted by any single 
college, that college would be sure to ex- 
plode. The editors take no responsibility, 
as the usual saying goes, for the views ex- 
pressed, all we do is to try to get them 
pitted against each other. Thus far, alas, 
we have received very little from the so- 
called “conservatives,” so, as will be no- 
ticed, we are postponing some of the dis- 
cussions till these turn up. 

Do we want to reform the country? 
Heaven help us, no! We favor changing 
Mellon’s tax to include a license on reform- 
ers. Do we want to get across a certain 
view of labor problems? Well, we tried to 
get a controversy started about the student 
and labor; but so far all the contributors 
seem to be unanimous in believing the 


—Sir Auckland Geddes 


“capitalist society” to be in imminent peril 
of extinction by some exciting and myster- 
ious method; we are waiting for the other 
view. 

Then what do we want? Well, to begin 
with, we want carefully written articles by 
students; 1. about student activities in which 
they may be engaged which have some per- 
manent value and satisfaction, and a signi- 
ficance beyond entertaining their own group 
of boosters; 2. about books they have read, 
plays and art that are of interest to them, 
not only because the professor said so; 
3. about their experiences in contact with 
other “social groups” in the world of reality 
beyond the campus; 4. about political, 
scientific, economic, or any other matters 
of interest to students. 

On our part, we shall try to supply in- 
formation on what is happening in other 
colleges and universities, here and abroad, 
on student movements and educational 
movements, and on methods of making 
education interesting and human. 


“THE WEEK’’ 


As if intending to startle the imagina- 
tion of the most dull-witted into attention, 
the last week threw its events, crystal-new 
in the history of mankind, into a pattern of 
dramatic vigor and contrast. The death 
of Lenin, and the advent of MacDonald 
on the same day: who could exhaust the 
meaning of that? 

Indeed, as Sir Auckland Geddes says, an 
age is dying. The new British government 
represents a transformation unknown be- 
fore in human history: the taking of power 
in the world’s greatest empire, through 
means perfectly orderly, evolutionary, and 
constitutional, by Labor, by the “prole- 
tariet.” .The Gracchi represent a different 
case. Among all the “first times in his- 
tory,” here at last is an authentic one. 

It is not important whether MacDonald 
will succeed, and it is not important what 
side one takes; the significance of the event 
remains the same. It is different from the 
Russian Revolution, which with the death 
of Lenin goes into a new phase; for, strange 
to say, the Russian Revolution is much 
more orthodox. Lenin himself we leave 
not to the mercy of the journalists who 
have been gargling joy at his death, nor to 
the Dryasdust historians, but to the dra- 
matist who will some time deal with him 
as an extraordinary human being. 

We can be thankful for this twentieth 
century, we who are young enough to see 
it with fresh eyes; for it has moved swifter 
than most. “Philosophiren,’”’ Pater quotes 
Novalis, “ist dephlegmatisiren, vivificiren.” 
The service of philosophy, a speculative 
culture, towards the human spirit, is to 
rouse, to startle it to a life of constant and 
eager observation....To burn always with 
this hard and gem-like flame, to maintain 
this ecstacy, is success in life. 

If this is so, how unmatched are our 
opportunities! 
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He To Whom Faith Has Been Denied 


At a time of much religious quarreling 
and much confusion, it might be timely to 
consider the words of Walter Rathenau, 
the great statesman-martyr of the twen- 
tieth century. The paragraphs that follow 
are translated—with plenty lost in the pro- 
cess—from the chapter entitled “Faith” in 
the booklet addressed “To Germany’s 
Youth,” to be had in German from the S. 
Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 


There are others, who produce substi- 
tutes for faith. They steep themselves in 
old mythologies and sayings and customs, 
and maintain, even if one does not believe 
in them, yet it is beautiful and causes ex- 
altation to jump over a fire or to call upon 


the sun. It is beautiful, but not genuine; 


it induces exaltation, but an exaltation arti- 
ficial, outward, fleeting and pretended. It 
produces not consecration, but the after- 
taste of a cheerful picture and of a harm- 
less illusion, which touches on the border 
of the callow and the childish. Romantic 
hugging of what is past is a confession of 
the unfruitfulness of what is to come. The 
old sayings and customs were beautiful, 
like the old garments and old implements, 
because they came out of Nature. Culti- 
vated were they, not because they were 
pretty, but because they brought blessing 
and welfare. In the pronouncements con- 
cerning curse and blessing there was felt 
exaltation, and, half-consciously, perhaps 
also beauty. A second-hand stimulation on 
aesthetic grounds produces no artificial 
naivete, but destroys the remainder of all 
natural simplicity. 
* * * 

Some people dream of prophets and 
awakeners. As at the time of the cathe- 
drals, a single faith is to rule over the in- 
habited earth. Artists see the new Messiah 
already walking amongst us, half a Dos- 
toyevskian, half a Franciscan figure; Paul, 
Augustine and Luther have no portion in 
this literary shape. Above all, he must be 
poor, and come from the lowest stratum 
of the people. To be sure, adds the wincing 
aesthete, he himself could but with diffi- 
culty follow him. 

Of course he will not follow him. No 
one will follow him, and therefore the pro- 
phet will not come. Goethe caused the 
Christ to return to the earth, and accom- 
panied him up to the parsonage; there he 
broke off the poem, for the conflict was 
repugnant to him. Hauptmann caused his 
Narr in Christo to run acounter the au- 
thorities of church and state—and to end 
in solitude. 

Prophets will not be given to us, because 
our time has lost its reverence before vi- 
sion. The Word and the Thought is for us 
no longer a flame, which breaks out of the 
heart, but the professional product of a 
vocation, or the diverting one of an idle 
stroll. Words are not confessions, in which 
one has faith, but samples of mind which 
one tastes and picks to pieces. The opinions 
must displace each other like the papers 
of the day and the styles, that a new stock 


may find room. And why should the Mul- 


titudinous be true? More is said for the 


sake of contradiction than of belief. Should 
one come today and speak out of the heart 
of the world, he would have the press 
against him, or literature, or the inter- 
ests, or the police, or the professors, or the 
preachers, or the public, or all of them 
together. And who would follow him? A 
pair of intellectuals,* valuing him aesthe- 


tically out of counter-imitation, a pair of 
malcontents, and a pair of middleclass peo- 
ple out of misunderstanding. 

The good which today comes into the 
world cannot experience the flood of pro- 
phecy; it drivels underground and can work 
only circumstantially. It works, because 
it runs into the valleys and mingles with 
a thousand other rivulets, while the cloud 
bursts evaporate. The line of the recipients 
is not a spatial but a temporal one. The 
contemporaries err; the generations are 
infallible. 

Why should I say this to you, I who wish 
to be heard? Because I am no prophet 
and no wise man, because I have nothing 
to teach you and nothing to proclaim to 
you. I desire that we may discuss in com- 
mon our troubles and our confidence, my 
generation with yours, as one time yours 
will with the next. Together we will doubt 
and believe, correct and strengthen our- 
selves. Then, if we are to take a lesson 
from the lack of revelation in our time, 
let it be this: when the higher voice holds 
silence, then is the decision laid within our- 
selves. Our responsibility grows; in our 
own selves we are to develop forces of judg- 
ment and direction, and can do it only if 
we hush. the noise within our hearts and 
never cease to listen in the deep and to the 


stars. 
* * #€ 


What do we eall unity of faith? Unity 
of content, of arrangement, and of formula. 
Faith, however, is not, like knowing, some- 
thing which relates itself to objects, an 
empty mirror, in which the picture makes 
the difference; it is not, like the power to 
do, which realizes itself in forms; it is an 
attitude, a condition, a life. Hence unity 
of faith is not, as the centuries think, a 
unity of believing presentation, but a unity 
of believing presence. All genuine differ- 
ence of faith lies only in the multiplicity 
of ascending degree from fear-filled sor- 
eery to a demonism** which purchases its 
blessings; from ritual turned into political 
account to a designing prayer; from well- 
pleasing penitence to free transcendent 
living. These gradations, however, occur 
within all extant creeds; every religion 
allows as much of superstition and as much 
of freedom as every one of her confession- 


*Geistlinge—spiritual striplings and pre- 
tenders. The word Geist is untranslatable. 
It means soul, spirit, intellect, will, or vital 
power alternately or in combination, with 
various emphases and overtones but always 
in the sense of the Platonic real. 

**Daemonie—the Socratic idea. 


An exalted 
itself 
from a retrograde and faithless one not 


ists demands and can endure. 
and believing epoch distinguishes 


so much through the form of ruling con- 
fessions and creeds as through the Will 
which it breathes into them. 


* * * 


....Not every one has a part (in the faith 
experience.) Not every ear distinguishes 
music, not every heart distinguishes faith. 
Let no one feel himself injured thereby; 
for not a soul goes lost. He to whom faith 
has been denied can bravely and resolutely 
choose for himself a decent intellectual life; 
a thousand times better thus than if, out 
of forced duty or the speculation, “If it 
does no good, it can do no harm,” he violates 
his inner life or engages in idol-worship. 
The moment will come, when he will learn 
to command silence to his agitated under- 
standing, and to give himself up; then he 
will be translated; till then, in the world 
of invisible goods, he will be a helper but not 
a creator. 


Translated by Douglas P. Haskell and 
Robert Bekgran. 


SECRETS 


“T need hardly say that the scope of my 
department was very extensive and its acti- 
vities widely ranged. Among the activities 
was a weekly report to the British Cabinet 
on the state of American opinion, and con- 
stant touch with the permanent corres- 
pondents of American newspapers in Eng- 
land... ., 


“We established connections with the man 
in the street through cinema pictures of 
the Army and Navy as well as through 
interviews, pamphlets, etc.; and by letters 
in reply to individual American critics which 
were printed in the chief newspapers of 
the ‘state in which they lived, and were 
copied in other and neighboring states. We 
advised and stimulated many people to 
write articles; we utilized the friendly ser- 
vices and assistance of confidential friends; 
we had reports from important Americans 
constantly and established association by 
personal correspondence with influential 
and eminent people of every profession in 
the United States beginning with Univer- 
sity and College Presidents and Professors 
and scientific men and running through 
all ranges of the population.” 

Sir Gilbert Parker in Harpers, March, 1918. 
(italics ours). 

And the voting on the Bok Peace Plan 

still goes on. 


And More and More 


A census of 86 colleges and state univer- 
sities shows an increase of 10,503 students 
in the 1923 enrollment over that of 1922. 

Yale News 
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COMMONWEALTH--- The College of the New Student 


THE NEW STUDENT 


By HAROLD Z. BROWN 
Student at Commonwealth 


On October lst, 1923, Commonwealth 
College opened its doors, and inaugurated 
tne mrst semester of its urst acagemic year. 
Located at Newluano, Louisiana, and func- 
tloning as a part of tne Llano Co-operative 
Colony, a group which has been, practising 
integral cooperation under work-a-day 
conaitions ror nearly ten years, Common- 
wealth represents a new departure in 
workers’ education. 

it was largely because of the opportuni- 
ties oIfered at Newliano for selt-mainte- 
nance by the students that Commonwealh 
aeciadeu to locate here. The Liano Co- 
operative Colony is a group of apout three 
hundred persons who began experimenting 
IM imvegral cooperation neariy ten years 
.sv In California. Some five years ago 
they moved to their present location, one 
anu one-hail miles Irom Leesville, a town ot 
8,UUU 1n the wesvern uplanas of Louisiana. 
‘1nelr experience has been eventiul, and 
more than once a numper or years back 
uney lound themselves very nearly on the 
rocks. but today they own the:r townsite 
and buliaings, besides six thousand acres 
or land, and operate actively a dozen dit- 
ferent industries involving equipment to 
ime value of $250,000.00. 


Commonwealth College, although separ- 
ately incorporated and under the manage- 
ment ot its own Board ot Directors, func- 
tions as a part of the Llano Colony. The 
exact agreement underlying this relation- 
ship is as follows: Commonwealth College 
Association entered into a contract with the 
Liano Co-operative Colony whereby the 
Coiony deeded forty acres in the heart of 
the townsite of Newllano to the College as 
a campus, and agreed to provide food, lodg- 
ing, laundry, and medical care to the stu- 
dents of Commonwealth College in exchange 
for four hours of labor from each student 
each work day, which labor is to be in the 
industries or upon the farms and ranches 
of the Colony, and under Colony direction. 
The Colony contracted further to furnish 
at cost all building materials and such labor 
of the Colony as may be needed in construc- 
tion work. In return the Commonwealth 
College Association agreed to educate all 
the academy and college students from the 
Colony free of tuition charges. 

Commonwealth College Association is 
composed of three trustees—William Ed- 
ward Zeuch, Kate Richards O’Hare, and A. 
James McDonald. Under the articles of 
association complete control of all college 
affairs rests in the hands of these trustees, 
and with them rests also full responsibility. 
An Advisory Council made up of interested 
persons from without the College, and a 
Student Council made up from the student 
body, will advise and make recommendations 
to the trustees relative to the general poli- 
cies of the school. Control of the discipline 
of the school will be transferred to the 
student body as rapidly as it develops a 
technique that will make discipline adequate 
and effective. 

Commonwealth’s working week is six 
days—from Monday to Saturday, inclusive. 
Classes are conducted in the forenoons 


\ssou lo 14) and in the evenings (/ to v) of 
tic SLX WuUln uadysS OL CAEN WEEK. 2 OUL LOULS 
cacu Uday lust ve GeVvoLled VY all StUUENLS 
tu savor lik cle lMuUuSerieS Or O11 Le Larms 
UO. ule VCOlUOly, LO cover llving expenses. 
Tnan those cov- 
treu vy Mis 10Ur nours’ lapor are merely 
vulllou (Wulcn amounts to Only pov.vU per 
semesves) ald persunai incidentais. Lext- 
VOUS, Cre., ave surnisned DY tne vollege. 
“ptuwent Lice” at Commonwealth 

bul le is With COMMmONwealth as it really 
1lveS lm Wwe perSuNs and the way of lile or 
lus VeucNerS ana svudents, nov im the mere 
viue p.sliitS anu Specincations, tnat the new 
Svudcuc of AMerica and the world will be 


wLruuclils expyellses orher 


ddive~cotlecu. 

‘oday as 1 write the second semester 
is beginning. Our little student group 
numbers about sixty — Academy and 
VLollege students. Our tacuity numbers 
eleven men and women. ‘hese, like the 
svudents, spend tour hours of each day at 
work in vse industries or on the tarms of 
the Colony—many of them at manual labor. 
‘4ne other tour hours ot the work day they 
teach. None ot these teachers receive any 
salary. They work on the same basis and 
receive the tare and the same privileges as 
the members otf the Colony itself. 

The beginning of anything worthwhile 
always means a struggle. And the begin- 
ning ot Commonwealth has proved no ex- 
ception. We have been and are short of 
much necessary material and equipment. 
Building accommodations are inadequate, 
and many of the buildings we have are 
only rough cabins. But to a group like 
ours these things are mere incidents. To 
them, a school consists of teachers and stu- 
dents —and books; not of buildings and 
equipment. Thanks in a great measure to 
many good friends, the books have been 
forthcoming in sufficient quantities to 
meet the requirements of absolute necessity ; 
and the rest can wait. There’s many a 
teacher in a well-endowed university who 
would exchange his comfortable lecture 
hall for the sight of these groups of eager 
young faces gathered around a rusty stove 
in an unpainted board shack. The teacher’s 
part is to direct, rather than to dominate; 
to stimulate independent thought, rather 
than merely to impart information. But 
dont think that this is a noisy young de- 
mocracy, where everybody speaks his mind, 
and nobody hears anybody else. On the 
contrary, order reigns; but it is not the 
order that grows out of an efficient dis- 
cip-inary system, it is the order that always 
is present when every member of a group 
is heartily cooperating to a common end. 
One imagines that the universities of the 
middle ages, the cradles of the Renaissance, 
where strolling students came to sit under 
and discuss with famous teachers, must 
have been like this. 

A Typical Day 
- Shall I try to draw you a picture of a 
Commonwealth student’s day? Well, first, 
then, let me say that early rising isn’t any 
virtue here—it’s a universal bad habit. 
When a college is so lacking in respect for 


academic tradition as to open its classes 
at 7:30 in the morning, one is reduced to 
tears—and, what is worse, to getting up. 
Breakfast is served from 5:45 to 7:30 in the 
community cafeteria, or “hotel”. It is there 
that you go, after having performed your 
ablutions and donned your clothing—cover- 
alls, if you belong to the great majority 
who are particular about their appearance, 
and follow the dictates of fashion. 

Arrived at the “hotel” you join the line 
that waits impatiently for hot pancakes. 
Behind the counter is quite a gallery of 
notables; among the “kitchen help” you 
desery one of your professors, presiding 
over the hot griddle; and here, serving 
hot toast and cereal, is our “Econ” professor. 
His is the class that meets at 7:30 A. M., 
and one of the college’s most popular mys- 
teries is how he ever manages to stay on 
the job till seven or a little after, eat his 
breakfast, and appear immaculate before 
his class at 7:30; for his job is not an im- 
maculate one at all. 


Breakfast over, to class—wherever it is 
your class is held. Just now, pending the 
completion of the new frame building which 
will temporarily house some of the home- 
less classes, we are assembling “back 
stage” in the community theatre building. 
The effect of the scene is bizarre: the 
moining sun streaming in through a single 
little window and showing the group of 
students against the background of a htter 
of “props”. They sit everywhere—on tables, 
chairs, boxes turned up on end, on {foot- 
stools and on the floor. On your left is 
a farmer lad from western New Mexico; 
here on your right is a girl garment worker 
from New York City, studying the science 
of economics so that she may know what 
she is talking about when she preaches 
economic freedom to her fellow-workers; 
over yonder—on the wood-pile behind the 
stove—is a boy from the Non-Partisan 
League country in North Dakota; here is 
a youth from a large Middle Western city. 
Products of widely differing environments, 
they are yet alike in one thing. Every one 
of them is young and intensely alive, and 
every one is intensely interested in the 
matter in hand. Your bored and blase 
college student type is virtually unknown 
here. 


Further “Study” 


Dinner over, we disperse to our “jobs”. 
A job is one luxury that nobody gets along 
without here. You will find students every- 
where—in office, shop, mill, laundry, kitch- 
en, garden—still attending to their educa- 
tion. Here at Commonwealth we hold that 
there is no true culture without labor. 
Whether it be with hand or brain, in shop 
or office, matters little. So it is that you 
find the students of the morning hard at 
work,—but they are. still students, and 
whether morning or afternoon brings the 
more important part of their education, it 
would be hard to say. 

When the day is over, everyone is tired 
with the good tiredness that comes of a 
day’s work well done. It really would be a 
good thing to go to bed early—but there 
always seems to be some reason why that 
is impossible on this particular night. Apart 
from lessons to be studied—-and these we 
have always with us—there are dozens of 
fascinating things going on—a lecture, a 


——— 


debate, orchestra practice, a music lesson, a 
rehearsal of a play that is to be given next 
Sunday, or a party—what matter which it 
is? 
A Happy Omission 

In closing, let us frankly admit that 
Commonwealth is sadly deficient in certain 
appurtenances of a well-bred college. For 
instance, we have no student revolt—no 
“Liberal” group or “Social Science Club”. 
But one must make allowances; Common- 
wealth is young. These things may come 
later, together with hoary respectability 
and moss-backed towers. Some day we 
may have all these revolting “left” groups, 
signifying a fossilized institution of learn- 
ing. At present they would be useless. No 
“liberal club” is needed because the College 
itself is more “liberal” than most “liberal 
clubs”; and the Colony is a social science 
laboratory where students may put to the 
test the theories with which they become 
familiar in the course of their social science 
studies. 

Yes, Commonwealth is young in spirit 
as well as in age, and that’s a hopeful sign. 


Time-Binding Us 


“More time! More time!” the poor over- 
organized, rushed-to-death college students 
-are crying. Our life is a feverish round 
of one thing after another! We stay up 
all night and dash about all day and never 
find satisfaction. 

Dr. Karl T. Waugh, Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts of the University of South- 
ern California has surveyed the activities 
of the students of Southern California and, 
evidently believing that the cause of low 
grades is due to the fact that students do 
not order their lives by a fixed schedule, 
has made out a program allotting some 
task to each hour. 

At first this program appears rather 
startling. Then calculation reveals the fact 
that Dr. Waugh has only dissected a five 
day week. There are evidently two days, 
then, on which one may enjoy a lazy free- 
dom. The rest of the week is to be divided 
as follows: 

Class recitations—sixteen hours 

Preparatory study—thirty-two hours 

Dressing and meals—twelve hours 

Exercise and recreation—t:velve hours 

Sleep—forty-eight hours 

This makes a total of 120 hours or five 
full days. It sounds rather ideal, but sim- 
ply doesn’t work that way. One would like 
‘to do some questionnairing of students. 
How many ever got 9% hours of sleep 
regularly? How many ever ate 3 meals 
and dressed—if only once—in 2% hours? 
And then—the crowning Juxury—6% hours 
a day for study! Given a student and a 
few books and peaceful quietness, and this 
might happen—but we are given so much 
more! Do you remember a day—outside 
of examination week—when you had gix 
and one half hours to study and nine and 
one half in which to sleep? Two of the 
precious six were perhaps spent in wait- 
ing for “meetings” which failed to meet, 
and the rest in hunting for people who 
had to be seen about something or other. 
Professor Waugh’s scheme is most appeal- 
ing—especially the two wholly unscheduled 
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days. But somehow, it doesn’t fit the exist- 
ing college order. Still—every perfect map 
of the world should include Utopia. 


Student and Worker 


By WILLIAM ROSS 
Brookwood Labor College 


Long before Upton Sinclair’s “Goose 
Step” appeared we were aware of the domi- 
nation of institutions of learning by busi- 
ness interests. Do these interests control 
education merely for the sake of control 
or are they interested in influencing edu- 
cational policy? 

Our educational institutions accept the 
present social structure as God-given, eter- 
nal and in accordance with the laws of 
nature, and from grammar school to college 
attempt to instil this point of view into 
the students. They exert a powerful in- 
fluence over the student from early child- 
hood and play a part in determining his 
attitude in the struggle between capital 
and labor. Some may recall the wave of 
railroad ‘strikes during the past few years 
in which college men were prominent as 
strike breakers. It is safe to scy that the 
mass of college educated Americans is 
against labor whenever it comes to a show- 
down. 


Some “Intellectuals” as Labor Leaders 


Whether or not education can give us 
an impartial perspective of the conflict 
between economic and social classes, it is 
historically true that the educated classes 
side with the status quo. An exceptional few, 
however, never fail to throw in their lot 
with the downtrodden. With unexampled 
self-sacrifice and devotion to a cause, these 
exceptional men and women render inesti- 
mable service to the cause of progress. The 
labcr movement has always drawn to it- 
self men from other ranks of life and re- 
cognized their value. In England many of 
these intellectuals function as leaders of 
the Labor Party. In Russia they are 
among the chief administrators. Lenina 
himself was one of these intellectuals. The 
great economist Achille Loria writes in 
“The Economic Foundations of Society’: 
“All revolutions undertaken by the non- 
proprietary classes alone, without the suv- 
port of the unproductive laborers are.... 
foredoomed to failure.” By the term “un- 
productive laborers” Loria means intellect- 
uals. 


“Open Mind” Not Enough 


What choice lies before the young stu- 
dent who realizes the evils of existing con- 
ditions? It will not do merely to sit in judg- 
ment and decide that in this instance, capi- 
tal, in that, labor, is wrong. There are 
times when conditions get beyond the con- 
trol of either group. Maladjustment can 
be traced beyond the passions of these 
groups to the arrangement of our social 
and economic relations. The young today 
must aim to change conditions so that mis- 
ery from economic causes will be eliminat- 
ed. The student and intellectual can be 
effective by cooperating with the worker 
whose historic mission is to free society 
from the evils of capitalism. 
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What are Students Doing? 
Cornell Wants to Know 

Along with tthe study card for the sec- 
ond semester, students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences at ‘Cornell will receive 
a questionnaire aiming to supply full in- 
formation regarding their “life, tastes, 
tendencies, abilities and \scholastic records.” 
Various departments of the University are 
often asked to recommend men for certain 
positions and are unable to do so because 
of the lack of available information con- 
cerning the students of the University. It 
seems that what prospective employers 
want is not only the scholastic record of 
students, but what their life outside the 
classroom is. Of this the faculty is said 
to be almost totally ignorant. 


Original Idea of the Week 

The Iowa State daily has caught the 
spirit, and contributes this one: 

“Killed in football, on the field of action, 
struggling, fighting and sacrificing all, 
dying for Iowa State, for us. What could 
be nobler, more heroic?” 

DePauw competes thus: 

“The additional endowment will make 
possible a greater and bigger DePauw for 
the future, which the present student ge- 
neration will be pleased to look back upon 
as their Alma Mater. As we are beginning 
the new year 1924, we are likewise begin- 
ning a new epoch in the history of DePauw 
University—the school which Has meant 
so much to thousands of former students 
and alumni now scattered all over the uni- 
verse.... Etc.” As the heading says, 
“Again DePauw wins.” 


Most IMPORTANT Idea of the Week 


The only editorial in black-face capitals 
comes from Indiana University. This is 
prima facie proof that its contents are 
most important. The capitals begin where 
we insert the star. 

“The saving of the basketball tourna- 
ment to Indiana University remains to the 
students. Leaders of the student body 
decided yesterday that the proposed wrest- 
ing of the meet from Indiana should not 
go by default. Resolutions protesting 
against the proposed change are now being 
circulated among students. * * *Of course, 
every student will want to add his signature 
to the resolution. The student can do more 
than that, though. Yet today he should 
write to his high school principal and urge 
him to vote against a plan that would rob 
the University of the Regional. 
the idea!” Well, well, well. 


Let’s nail 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, New York 


_I enclose $1.00 in payment of my dues 


for one academic year as a.............. .. 
member of the Forum. It is understood 
that the membership in the Forum includes 


subscription to The New Student. 
Name 


(Please print) 
College Address.............. Year 


9 ispee! dim has.6).8\re) aie, Bee 6) 0 (e/a) (61im6]'@.5/ 0: 0) aXe 'e 010 ese 6a") 6 


*Types of membership—Student, Faculty, Ex-stu- 
dent, Associate. Associate members are those in- 
terested in the Forum who have never studied or 
taught in a college. Only student members have 
the power to vote. 
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How They Passed Examinations in the Jolly Middle Ages 


From the Manuale Scholarium, a Fresh- 
man Handbook of 1481, at the University 
of Heidelberg* 


Cam. I have a letter from my parents, 
from which I learn that unless I take the 
examinations, I shan’t get any more help 


from them, Anguish torments me, and 
fear disturbs my soul. 
Bar. Why so? 
Cam. I fear I shall not be promoted. 
Bar. Why not? 
Cam. Many things are in the way. I 


haven’t done up my work, and my masters 
dislike me; I’ve accomplished little, and I 
fear I’ll be rejected. So, you see, ’tis no 
small matter that distresses and disturbs 
me. 

Bar. Consult your master. He knows 
what ought to be done and what avoided in 
this matter. 


Cam, I have consulted him. He advises 
against it; he says I know too little. 

Bar. I know his frame of mind: he’s 
out to scare you. But why should you be 
so afraid? Quite obviously there will be 
much more ignorant ones than you in the 
examination. As for me, I should assume 
some courage; you know that the timid 
accomplish nothing. 

Cam. There’s something in what you 
say; but fortune isn’t always fair, If I 
should be turned down, my master would 
think himself excused, because of his warn- 
ing. I should be so terribly disgraced that 
I couldn’t look my father and mother in the 
face. I should have nothing, and should 
be the laughing stock of all. 


Bar. But it isn’t such a serious matter. 
Listen to just one word: If you have money, 
you can bestow tokens of honor and respect 
on your examiners. In our age, gifts do 
much; for three or four florins, you’ll buy 
the favor of all. 


Cam. Your advise is good. 
feel better. 

Bar. And you must follow it. If you 
want anything from a peasant, you must 
first get his goodwill, or your labor is futile. 

Cam. I don’t think I shall venture in 
vain, for my hands will be full of money. 

Bar. Do you remember reading in Ovid: 


Already I 


“Believe me, men and gods with 
gifts are pleased; 

Even angry Jove with offerings is 
appeased” ?** 


Cam. I'll tell my parents to send me 
more money. 

Bar. How much did you just get? 

Cam. At the last market, the merchants 
gave me ten florins. I'll write for ten 
more. Before the examination, I’ll make a 
collation,*** and invite all the masters whom 
I’ve ever offended by word or deed, and 
I’ll set them up handsomely to get their 
favor.**** But look here, another thing is 
bothering my head. 


*Quoted, with slight changes, from the 
translation by Seybolt, “The Manuale 
Scholarium,” Harvard University Press, 
1921, 122 pps. 

**Ars Amatoria iii, vv, 653 ff. 

*##A ‘feed,’ 


Bar. What’s that? 

Cam. I haven’t been attending my 
courses regularly, and wherever I haven’t 
been enrolled in lectures and exercises, I 
fear I shall get no certificate. 

Bar. You'll get it done all right, for 
your master is obliging, and often gives a 
boost to others, when they ask anything 
of him. Call your master by name, and 
I’m sure you'll get whatever you seek, even 
if you’ve never been in the lectures. 


Cam. You encourage me.—But I shall 
be perjured! 
Bar. Every promoted bachelor is per- 


jured, and everyone knows that few of the 
masters themselves are free from this 
disease. 

Cam. I see a merchant to whom I must 
speak. So long! 


****“Several ingenuous candidates have 
confessed to me that they never studied 
an hour, nor looked into any system of the 
sciences, ‘till a month before they were 
examined. How well the examiners per- 
form their duty, I leave to God and their 
own consciences....It is also well known to 
be a custom for the candidates either to 
present their examiners with a piece of 
gold, or to give them a handsome enter- 
tainment, and make them drunk; which 
they commonly do the night before exam- 
ination, and sometimes keep them till morn- 
ing, and so adjourn, Cheek by Jowl, from 
their drinking room to the school, where 
they were to be examined. — Quaere, 
whether it would not be very ungrateful 
of the examiner to refuse any candidate 
a testimonium, who has treated him so 
splendidly over night?”—Terrae Filius, or 
The Secret History of the University of 
Oxford (London, 1726) p. 281. 


OUCH! 


Someone has stepped on the American 
Students’ toes. It wasn’t Mr. William Allen 
White with his vociferous editorial in the 
last NEW STUDENT taking it for granted 
that college students are stupid and making 
an attempt to explain this fact (not assump- 
tion, mind you!) No, as yet we have heard 
no one denounce Mr. White. The article 
has been reprinted in many college papers 
without any comment at all. Some others 
have quoted from parts of it asking: “Is he 
right?” or advising: “Think it over!” But, 
so far as we know, his daring to make such 
a generalization has gone unchallenged. If 
the article had been merely ignored, one 
might admire the lofty scorn of those who 
refuse to defend their intellect. But it has 
been noticed and evidently considered 
neither untrue nor insulting. 

But wait! Along comes Mr. Smith from 
Roanoke, Virginia, calling college women 
“hard drinking, cigarette puffing, licen- 
tious Amazons” and painting other un- 
lovely pictures of modern college life, and 
the fight is on! Students don’t even follow 
Professor Phelps’ wise policy of “having 
no wish to advertise such rubbish by attack- 


ing it.” The Dean of Barnard calls Mr. 


Smith’s views “unduly pessimistic,” and 
declares her “great respect for the young 
women of the present.” Our Mr. George 
Pratt is quoted by New York papers as 
saying that, although these conditions may 
exist,—the students are not to blame, but 
rather the present system of machine edu- 
cation which crushes all the soul out of 
them. 

These charges of “moral degeneracy” 
are met by Dean Small of the Sociology 
department of the University of Chicago 
with: “Student morals are higher than 
ever,” and “there is a much more wholesome 
attitude on the part of University men 
toward college women than existed 50 years 
And along 
comes the Chicago Daily Maroon with: “To 
capitalize the casual mistakes of students, 


ago when I was in college.” 


to fling them broadcast via the press as 

common flagrancies; to brand colleges as 

the hot-beds of Atheism, of money and 

liquor orgies, is to attack at its foundation 

the citizenship of America.” (Yes, really!) 
And then: 


“If Universities are as rotten as some 
would paint them, they would never be 
existing today.” 

“The damning publicity we read is either 
true, and, if so, should be directed to the 
root of the situation—the heart of the 
thinking nation, or else it is ridiculous. 

“We are much inclined to class it as 
ridiculous.” 

The Purdue Huponent takes issue vehe- 
mently with Mr. Smith: “We have no means 
of knowing just what conditions exist at 
Roanoke College, but we do know that 
American college womanhood is entitled 
to the floor for a considerable length of 
time after such an attack....... Rather are 
the flagrancies chargeable to a lopsided 
and immoral social code. We live under 
the blessing of skies and sunshine. With 
a mistaken social code—a mistaken youth, 
inevitably. Yet for these charges the sun 
may go out—God knows.” 

We hope “American college womanhood” 
will decline to enter such an arena. Some 
one is always damning the “younger gen- 
eration” but the younger generation usually 
has the wisdom to hew to the line and let 
the damning blow by. 


“A college education teaches you so many 
things. You couldn’t begin to mention 
them all.” 

“Not in polite society.” 

—Who Doo (Arizona) 
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